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STRUGGLES IN LIFE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A COUNTING-HOUSE SCENE.—A DOMESTIC PICTURE.—AN INTRO- 
DUCTION, AN INTERVIEW, AND A PARTING. 


Ir is time to return to Basil, whom we left, a few 

chapters back, very bravely determining to make 
No. 166, 1855. 
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A DOMESTIC PICTURE, 
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some figure in the world as a counting-house clerk. 
It falls to our lot, however, to record that no im- 
mediate opportunity came in his way for thus dis- 
tinguishing himself. His usual employment— 
varied only by occasional errands to Mark-lane 
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and to a bank in Lombard-street—was that of 
copying correspondence, making entries in large 
journals, and writing invoices; which are not in 
general considered as very exhilarating operations. 
And, taking for granted that Basil was daily to be 
found seated at his desk at the striking of the 
counting-house dial; that he conscientiously avoid- 
ed the waste of pens, paper, and time; that he 
scrupulously crossed his tts, and dotted his iis; 


"Tis free where’er the heart: is ; 
Nor chain, nor dungeon dim, 
May check the mind’s aspirings, 
The spirit’s pealing hymn ! 
The heart gives life its beauty, 
Its glory, and its power; 
*Tis sunlight to its rippling stream, 
And soft dew to its flower.” 


Basil’s home, in fact—setting poetry aside— 
was not wanting in attractions. His father had 








that he wrote rapidly, cleanly, and clearly; that | regained his cheerfulness, and the affections of both 
his up-strokes were fine, and his down-strokes bold; | Were drawn yet closer together, now that their in- 
that he avoided unnecessary flourishes ; and that | terests were more than ever identified. Moreover, 
he calculated with the precision of a Cocker—all | there were Basil's sisters, until Ellen was coached 
these accomplishments and qualifications Basil | off to Rosemary-lodge; and when this event took 


possessed in common with many thousands of 
counting-house clerks besides, who had plodded on, 
or were plodding on, from green youth up to ripe 
old age, in every stage of life’s journey, without 
attracting any special and extraordinary notice, or 
finding that these merits had paved for them the 
road to fame and fortune. In short, Basil soon 
discovered that by no violent and spasmodic efforts 
was he likely to surmount the inconveniences of 
that comparative poverty into which he had been 
suddenly plunged. 

We cannot say that the prospect which had 


place, though for a little while it cast no slight 
gloom over those who remained behind, there was 
Minnie for his companion. The manner of life of 
the Marsdens at this time was much in this wise. 
At half-past seven they met at the breakfast-table, 
at which—after some pretty excuses and many 
trembling apprehensions, lest she should commit 
some awful blunder, such as putting too much 
sugar into her father’s cup, or too little into Basil’s 
| —Minnie presided. These catastrophes did not hap- 
| pen, however, or if they did they were permitted 
| to pass unnoticed by the sufferers, and thereupon 











opened before him was not, at times, depressing ; | Minnie attained wonderful confidence; and, after 
but, happily for him, as we have said, despondency | @ few weeks, you might have thought, if you had 
was not Basil’s forte. If there were a bit of bright | seen her, that tea-making had been the especial 
blue sky visible above the horizon, he preferred | business of her life. At eight o’clock Mr. Marsden 
fixing his eye upon that, to gazing on the black | read the scriptures and prayed. It had been his 
clouds by which it was surrounded; and he did | custom at Willow-lodge, and the change which his 
this with such pertinacity and intentness that he | eireumstances had undergone, happily for him, had 
often was almost oblivious of the existence of not shaken his faith in the God of providence and 
clouds. | grace, nor caused him to restrain prayer before 

Now, there was a patch of bright, cheery, sunny | Him. On the other hand, we may well believe 
sky always present to his mental vision, which all | that it had quickened his apprehension of the ne- 
the fogs and mists that surrounded him could not | cessity for divine guidance, and his diligence in 











effectually dim. In the dull and dingy counting- | 
house of Thames-street, Basil’s thoughts centred | 
in the comfortable first-floor apartment in the | 
Strand, where his evenings were spent, and which | 
he had learned to consiger as his home. What 
mattered it to him, in any essential particular, that 
there was noise and confusion without; that the 
quiet and roominess of a country house had been | 
exchanged for a circumscribed lodging im town ; 
that the accessories and superfluities of wealth 
had vanished P It does not matter at all that I 
can see, thought Basil; and he copied imto his 
commonplace book, or diary, or whatever else he 
might be pleased to call it, the following verses 
which he met with one evening in the course of 
his reading :-— 


“Tis Home where’er the heart is; 
Where’er its loved ones dwell, 
Tn cities or in cottages, 
Throng’d haunts or mossy dell, 
The heart ’s a rover ever, 
And thus on wave or wild 
The maiden with her lover walks, 
The mother with her child, 


*Tis bright where’er the heart is; 
It’s fairy spells can bring 
Fresh fountains to the wilderness, 
And to the desert spring. 
There are green isles in every sea 
O’er which affection glides ; 
And a haven on each rugged shore 





Where love ’s the star that guides. 





coming to a throne of graee to seek merey and | 
find grace and help in time of need. 

These devotions over, Basil had to wall: off to the 
counting-house in Thames-street. If it rained— 
and it does rain in London sometimes—it was 
Minnie’s especial self-imposed duty to wateh that 
he did not slip out without his greatcoat and um- 
brella. ‘‘ Young men are so thoughtless,” said 
Minnie, with the gravity of a matron. 

Mr. Marsden’s office hour was ten, and he had not 
far to go. His werk was over at four, when he 
returned home to dine. Through six hours of the 
day, therefore, Minnie was left alone, 

And this is as good a place as any to introduce 
Minnie Marsden to our readers. Permit us, dear 
Minnie, and do not blush, though a slight blush 
well becomes your calm countenance, and clear 
though pale complexion. Minnie is fifteen years 
old ; she is tall and well-formed. Her eyes dark 
and sparkling; her eyebrows dark, too, and finely 
arched ; her hair, black as a raven’s wing. Her 
high forehead betokens thought, and her small 
rounded chin, humour. Humour lurks around 
her lips, too, when she smiles, and at all times 
you may learn from them, if you are a physiogno- 
mist, that firmness has a seat in Minnie’s heart— 
the will to overcome difficulties and repel indig- 
nities, in spite of her quiet composure and depre- 
eating smile. Nay, Minnie, dear Minnie, we do 
not say that you cannot endure, as well as repel: 
the endurance will be when the wrong touches 
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yourself, the resistance when it threatens one 
whom you love. 


“ What a very strange name yours is, Minnie; 
pray, is it your right and proper name ?”’ 


You will be so kind, reader, as to hide yourself | 


that cousin Penelope’s choice had fallen upon 
Ellen, it was when she called to mind that lady’s 
| sharp and peremptory tone, and called up to herself 
a vision of her sister as the victim of petty 
| tyranny, with none to comfort her. 
But Minnie dismissed this apprehension from 


behind the broad screen, in the reception room of | her mind as much as she could, and gave no 


a ladies’ boarding school, whither the two sisters 
had been summoned to receive a visitor, one 
gloomy day in the previous November. 

«——-Ts it your right and proper name?” 
asked the visitor, an elderly lady with a sharp 
face, and quick restless eyes, after she had intro- 
duced herself as a friend of their father. 

“ My right name—that is, my—what is called 
my christened name,” replied the girl, who was 
somewhat at a loss in explaining herself to her 
own satisfaction, ‘‘ is Martha.” 

“Why do you call yourself Minnie, then?” 
asked the inquisitive lady. 

“‘ My father and Basil have always been used to 
call me by that name. I believe they like it 
better than Martha.” 

“Very silly of them, then. If your name was 
to be Minnie, why didn’t they have you chris- 
tened Minnie ?” 


“T don’t know, indeed, ma’am,” replied the | 


child ; “ but I think, indeed I know, that it was 
my mother who first called me by that name. I 
cannot remember, indeed, her ever calling me 
Martha :” and her eyes began to fill with tears. 

“Well, perhaps you will come and live with 
me some day, and then J shall call you Martha. 
If Minnie had been your name, that I should call 
you. Of course you would not object to having 
back your own proper name again.” 

* Yes,” said the girl, colouring, “I should 
object very much to change my name in that way.” 

“ You silly girl, why P” demanded the visitor, 
reddening in her turn. 

“‘ Because my dear father and Basil 

“Oh, but you must not tell me anything about 


your father and Basil,” continued the lady, hastily ; | 
“it must be as I like when you live with me, if ' 


you should do so. 
name, I suppose P” 

“No, not in itself; but,” persisted Minnie, “I 
do not see why a stranger should wish to change 
what my father and Basil, and everybody who has 
ever loved me——” and then her voice faltered. 

* You won’t do for me, I can see,” muttered 
cousin Penelope to herself—for she it was; and 
without further demur her choice was fixed on 
Ellen, who hadn’t a name to be cavilled at. Or, 
if for one moment cousin Penelope’s decision 
wavered, it was when she thought within herself— 
“If I once got you down to Rosemary-lodge, my 
ma Minnie, we would see who should be mistress 

here!” 

When Minnie knew—and it was not till her 
advent into London that she knew—what pro- 
motion she had lost, and her younger sister had 
obtained, with all its prospective advantages, and 
when, moreover, were more fully revealed to her 
the losses which had reduced her father to poverty, 
and his life and Basil’s to a struggle for subsist- 
ence, she rejoiced that she should be permitted to 
share with them those privations from which her 
Sister would be exempt. Or if she once regretted 


You don’t dislike your own 


| write to me. 
| sister.” 


| hint of it to her sister. She set herself to work 
'in preparing Ellen for her departure; and when 
| they were packing up, she insisted on putting into 
| the trunk her own best and richest dresses. 

*T must do it, dear, dear Ellen; you must let 
| me, indeed ; see, said she, after a mighty down- 
| ward pressure, there is plenty of room for them: 
/ and you know, dearest, 1 cannot wear such dresses 
_ as these now; and I have plenty of plain ones to 
last till they are outgrown. And then, if these 

are too big for you now, they will not be a little 
_ while hence; and cousin Penelope will like you all 
| the better for not having to buy new things for 
you as soon as you are settled down. So, there! 
, don’t say a word about it, Ellen. 

“And Ellen dear,” she presently added, when 
_ the packing was over, and the two sisters were 
seated together on their bedside, with their arms 
| entwined around each other, and each was striving 
to repress the tears which would flow, and failing 
that, hid them in each other’s bosom—“ Ellen 
dear, if anything happens—promise me this, faith- 
fully, dearest—if any thing happens which you 
| would not care to trouble dear father about because 

he has so many troubles of his own, or that you 
think he and Basil would not exactly understand ; 
if anybody should not be quite—I mean, if you 
should not be quite so happy as you know we ex- 
pect and should like you to be; or if you should 
be not—not well treated by anybody—I mean, if 
you meet with any real unkindness in any way, 
promise, Ellen, faithfully promise, that you will 
Tell me everything, my own dear 
And Ellen promised. 


Reader, you know something of our Minnie, 
now; and you will be prepared to believe that she 
finds something on which to employ her pretty 
little hands and her thoughtful head when she is 
left alone daily for six hours in those lodgings in 
the Strand, where she is sole mistress of one sit- 


ting-room and three bedrooms. Very small and 
humbly furnished are two of them, as befits those 
who are struggling onwards, and hoping to strug 
gle upwards in life. ‘“ Kind lady, sweet lady,” 
tell for us, in attractive phrase, how our darling 
Minnie, in those days of early housekeeping, in the 
plainest, neatest of morning frocks, glided from 
room to room, in her limited domains, noiselessly 
but briskly proceeding in her work till not a speck 
of dust was to be seen, nor a piece of furniture, 
nor a book, nor a paper out of place; then, how 
she set her steady little head to work—with Mrs. 
Harebell’s assistance—to contrive some nice palat- 
able dish for her father’s dinner, when he should 
come home at four o'clock, tired with his short 
day’s work, perhaps, or unconsciously hungry, or 
dull and heavy in heart without knowing why— 
“some savoury meat for her father,” such as she 
knew he leved ; then, how she learned, by degrees, 
to face the perils of marketing, and in cottage 
bonnet and shaw], with a little basket held tightly 
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in her neatly gloved hand, she tripped along the 
Strand, and entered—bashfully at first, but with 
composure and quiet dignity soon—one shop after 
another, till all her small purchases were com- 
pleted; and how, at last, the rosy-faced butcher in 
the market used to look for her coming, and smile 
upon her benignantly, with a fatherly sort of 
smile, when she approached his stall—a smile that 
was full of respect, and quite empty of familiarity ; 
and how the pale baker likewise, and the baker’s 
wife, came to know Minnie by sight, and hav- 
ing found out, by wonderful intuition, the very 
sort of loaf she best liked, had always one put 
by in the corner of the shelf, ready to be trans- 
ferred to her basket; and how the cheesemonger 
and the grocer, and the greengrocer and fruiterer, 
and the tea dealer, respectively, began after a time 
to wonder who their pretty new customer could be, 
and treated her with as much respect as though, 
instead of pence, her purchases had extended to 
pounds. 

Then, when these important affairs were over, 
instruct us, gentle and fair reader, to tell how 
Minnie dived deep down into the subterranean 
kitchen of Mrs. Harebell, and, with sleeves tucked 
up above the elbows of her white and taper arms, she 
plunged into the mysteries of flouring and dredg- 
ing, and paste concocting, and pie and pudding 
making—this last, principally with an eye to Ba- 
sil’s supper, for Basil had a very boy’s regard for 
pies—till her white arms were whiter than ever 
nature had made them: then how, when all this 
was done, and her plans entirely laid, she would 
see if little prodigy was asleep, and if he wasn’t, 
which was very often, how she insisted that Mrs. 
Harebell should give him up to her, while she— 
Mrs. Harebell—went on getting her own dinner 
and Mr. Harebell’s, and having it in comfort and 
peace. 

And so the six hours daily passed quickly away ; 
or if there were yet an hour or two to spare, 
Minnie sat quietly down and sometimes wrote 
letters, or parts of letters to Ellen, and sometimes 
sewed on buttons which had strayed from her 


father’s shirts and Basil’s—and really did it, with | 


other matters in plain and homely needlework, 


which we dare not venture to describe, as cleverly | 
as though she had never in her life heard of such | 
things as French and drawing, and geography, | 
and wool-work. So said Mrs. Harebell, and she | 


marvelled greatly. 


Then came four o’clock ; and with it, her father’s | 
dinner and her own were on the table; and after | 


dinner, which was duly praised by Mr. Marsden, 


came an hour or two of rest, when Minnie sat to | 
keep her father company, and sometimes read, or 


practised drawing, or music (for, fortunately, a 
piano formed part of the furniture of their sitting- 
room), or set herself quietly to sewing while her 


father looked over the newspaper which he daily | 


brought with him from his office. 


And then, presently, Basil’s light foot was heard | 
on the stairs, and then came tea, while Basil, to | 
compensate himself for his day’s official silence, | 
had matters to talk about without end. If the | 


evenings were dark, or cold, or gloomy, they sat a 
long time over the tea table; but as soon as sum- 


mer came, with its long days, Basil was ready for 


a walk, and, sometimes with his father, sometimes 


without him, but always with Minnie, he made 
straight towards St. James’s-park, and was so 
supremely ignorant and foolish as to believe that, 
without riches—with scarcely more than enough, 
indeed, to provide for the daily recurring common 
wants of life—it is possible to enjoy life and be 


happy. 





THE WALCHEREN EXPEDITION. 
BY ONE WHO SURVIVED IT. 

At this period, when all eyes are turned with 
anxious and patriotic interest towards our brave 
army and navy employed in the Crimean expedi- 
tion, and the arduous siege of Sebastopol is the 
theme of universal interest and discussion, it may 
be opportune to refresh our memories with regard 
to another expedition upon a scale of then unpre- 
cedented magnitude, which this great country sent 
forth, now more than forty years ago; but which 
was altogether fruitless, and most unfortunate in 
its results. In order to trace the origin of this vast 
enterprise, a brief sketch of the relations between 
France and Austria at the period is requisite. 

Austria having declared war against France on 
the 8th of April, 1809, in self-defence, and after 
many provocations, the main Austrian army crossed 
the river Inn on the following day, the 9th. The 
knowledge of this event reached Napoleon at Paris, 
on the 12th, by telegraph. THe left the French 
capital early on the following morning, and arrived 
on the 16th at Dillingen, in Bavaria. The differ- 





ent corps or divisions of the French army immedi- 
| ately united, in conformity with Napoleon’s plan of 
| operations, and on the 20th he defeated the conps 

of the Austrian archduke Louis, at Abensberg, and 
'on the 22nd that of the archduke Charles, at 
| Eckmuhl, capturing forty thousand men and a 
| hundred pieces of cannon. His movements were 
'so rapid and successful that he appeared before 
| Vienna, the capital of the Austrian empire, on the 
10th of May, and took possession of the city, 
which had been previously evacuated by the regu- 
lar Austrian troops. 

On the 21st and 22nd of May the sanguinary 
battles of Essling, on the left bank of the Danube, 
were fought. ‘The victory on the 22nd was 
claimed by the Austrians, but they were so dis- 
abled by the conflict that they could not follow up 
their success; and the French retreated in good 
order from the left bank of the river to the isle of 
Loébau, where they threw up strong fortifications, 
and awaited the large reinforcements that were on 
| their way. The Austrian army under the arch- 
duke Charles was also strongly recruited by fresh 
levies, and his position strengthened by new works. 

Six weeks were occupied by both parties in thus 
preparing for a renewal of hostilities; and it was 
at this crisis that the British expedition to Wal- 
cheren was first set on foot. Its object was originally 
| supposed to be to land a formidabie British force 
between the rivers Elbe and Weser, in order to 
make a powerful diversion in favour of Austria, 
and to support the people of the north of Germany, 
who were ready and anxious to rise up and throw off 
' the French yoke. This operation, however, was not 
carried into effect. Hostilities between the Austrians 
and the French had been resumed on the banks of 
the Danube in the beginning of July, and the battle 
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of Wagram was fought on the 5th. On that occa- was thence that England was menaced ; whilst the 
sion the Austrians were defeated with immense , cause of Germany would be served by drawing off 
_ the ry aoe twenty thousand prisoners. | vee gee -_ = —— of Napoleon from 
s a result of this engagement, an armistice was ing entire evoted to the operations on the 
concluded between the belligerent parties on the | Sake. 4 ‘ 
12th of July, 1809. It should, however, be mentioned that the forti- 
When intelligence of this event arrived in Eng- | fications of Antwerp, though of so extensive a 
land, the powerful expedition which had been pre- | nature, had not lately been well kept up. They 
ag ' Loge a — os —— ae gg | were much ag in ny tae the garrison, 
the Elbe or the Weser, but for the Scheldt. e | too, was quite inadequate to the defence of so im- 
tard last —_— has been gd compared me the | portant an, and i Ay me Ree agen had 
ames for its extent and importance. It flows | started earlier than it did, an een pushed on 
through a rich, populous, ier highly cultivated | vigorously from the beginning, the ta might 
country, and its banks are adorned with flourishing | have been taken before Napoleon could have been 
oe oe _— oe for their —— oan of “y' yg reinforcements could 
in arts, manufactures, and commerce. Antwerp, | have been sent for its defence. 
which is the key of this great stream, was rth | As it was, however, although the preparations of 
erly the aap or pg eneaaees ~~ of Europe; | the English peng = this great expedition 
and, at the period we are speaking of, immense im- | were commenced on or about the 8th of June, 
ore was attached to it by the emperor Napo- | 1809 ; and although it was still possible to bring 
ae _ be Frag om mye! — 7 go it yng = — —_ - 5 ow —— 
as pacious harbour, and is defended by | on the Danube, in the interval between the battle 
streng ramparts, as well as by a formidable citadel. | of Essling, on the 22nd of May, and the recom- 
Its formerly prosperous population of two hundred _ mencement of hostilities between the Austrians 
thousand had become reduced to sixty thousand, | and the French, in the beginning of July ; “though 
and its commercial prosperity was ruined by the | every day and hour was precious, when the Scheldt 
Dutch, into whose possession it came after the | Was defenceless, and apoleon defeated on the 
Netherlands threw off the Spanish yoke. The ob- Danube, no orders were given to the ordnance de- 
ject of Holland, in short, was to direct the com- | partment to prepare battering-trains till the 19th 
merce of the flourishing port of Antwerp to | of June; and though the preparations were com- 
Amsterdam, and one of their expedients for this plete, and the navy in readiness by the end of that 
purpose was to sink vessels laden with stone at | month, the expedition did not sail till the 28th 
the mouth of the Scheldt; thus blocking up the of July, upwards of a week after the result of the 
entrance to that river for ships of large burden. | battle of Wagram had been known in the British 
Napoleon, however, when Holland and the | islands.” 
When, however, the expedition did assemble in 











Netherlands came under his sway, at once felt | 
how important Antwerp was to him as a grand the Downs previously to its departure, it was 
military and naval arsenal, within a few hours’ sail | worthy of this great country; and public enthu- 
of England; and he immediately commenced and | siasm was excited in its favour to the very highest 
speedily completed his measures for making it a! pitch. It consisted of thirty-seven ships of the 


first-rate port and fortress. The vessels sunk by | line, twenty-three frigates, thirty-three sloops of 
the Dutch were raised, the sandbanks which had | war, eighty-two gun-boats, and nearly two hun- 
been allowed to accumulate were cleared away, the | dred transports for the conveyance of troops, ar- 
already strong citadel was still further fortified, | tillery, ammunition, and stores of every descrip- 


large wet-docks were constructed capable of con- 
taining forty ships of the line, and an arsenal was 
built in which might be stored the full equipments 
of large fleets of men-of-war. These important 
works were completed under the direction of the 
celebrated French engineer, Carnot, and they are 
magnificent monuments of the genius of Napoleon 
and the skill of the officer whom we have just 
named. “It was neither,” says sir Archibald 
Allison, “from Boulogne nor Cherbourg, from 


Brest nor Toulon, that Napoleon, after his pro- | 


found naval combinations of 1805 had been de- 


tion; including two powerful battering-trains, com- 
| plete in every respect. The number of troops—all 
, armed and equipped in the most perfect manner, 
| and in the highest spirits—was thirty-ninethousand 
| bayonets and sabres, equivalent, with their officers, 
| to upwards of forty-one thousand men of all arms. 
|The officers, crews, and marines of the fleet 
amounted to more than sixty thousand men. Thus 
| this magnificent expedition comprised upwards of 
a hundred thousand first-rate combatants. 
The command of the fleet was confided to 
admiral sir Richard Strachan, an officer of dis- 


feated, intended to invade the British isles. The 
Scheldt was the point of attack. Antwerp and | energy. The military commander-in-chief was 
Flushing were the strongholds in which sixty sail | general the earl of Chatham, elder brother of the 
of the line were to be prepared for the centre of ; right honourable William Pitt, once prime minis- 
that mighty squadron, which, by a second battle of , ter of England. The general’s appointment gave 
Actium, was to strike down the mistress of the | rise to considerable surprise and some misgiving 
world. A vast and skilful system of internal com- | in the public mind, because, although he imherited 
munication had been brought to bear upon this | the talents of his father, the great earl of Chatham, 
artery, and enabled the French to collect their | he was known to be deficient in the energy ever 
naval stores and seamen without incurring the | displayed by the latter. He was by nature and 
hazard of a coastwise navigation.” It was wisely | habit indolent and procrastinating ; so much so, 
considered by the British government that the | indeed, that when he was first lord of the admi- 
taal place to assault was Antwerp, inasmuch asit | ralty during the administration of his brother, 
— 


tinguished merit and experience, and of great 
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Mr. Pitt, it had been found necessary to remove 
him from that office; and the evil consequences of 
the same defects in his character had been felt in 
all the public posts he had held. He was, there- 
fore, peculiarly unfit for this important command, 
in which activity, decision, and promptitude were 
essential requisites. Asa military chief, he was 
unknown to fame, though personally respectable. 
His appointment was entirely owing to court 
favour, and yet it is a very remarkable fact that 
though the weak points in the earl of Chatham’s 
public character, as above described, were gene- 
rally well known, the appointment was not cen- 
sured by the public voice: so great was the 
deference paid, at that period, to the talents by 
which the race to which he belonged were distin- 
guished. 

The objects of the conjoint naval and military 
expedition, as recorded in the official instructions 
of the government to lord Chatham, were as 
follows:—The capture or destruction of the 
enemy’s ships, either building or afloat, at Ant- 


werp or Flushing, or afloat in the Scheldt; the | 
destruction of the arsenals and dockyards at | 
Antwerp, Terneuse, and Flushing; the reduction | 
of the island of Walcheren, and rendering the | 


Scheldt, if possible, no longer navigable for ships 
of war. A more detailed government plan was 
also furnished to the earl of Chatham, namely, to 
proceed to South Beveland immediately after 
landing, and disembark the troops at Sandvliet, 
on the right bank of the Scheldt opposite the for- 
tress of Batz, and thence push on directly to 
Antwerp. Moreover, lord Castlereagh, the secre- 
tary at war, supplied the earl of Chatham with 
secret instructions (afterwards laid before parlia- 
ment) in which he says :—“ The complete success 
of the operation would include the capture or de- 
struction of the whole of the enemy’s ships, 
whether building at Antwerp, or afloat on the 
Scheldt; the entire destruction of their yards and 
arsenals at Antwerp, Terneuse, and Flushing, and 
rendering the Scheldt, if possible, no longer navi- 


gable for ships of war. As the accomplishment | 


of these objects in their fullest extent must, in a 
great measure, depend upon the rapidity with 
which the enterprise is carried into execution, it 
has been deemed advisable to appropriate such an 


amount of force to this service as may enable you, | 
at the same time that you occupy Walcheren and | 
South Beveland, fo advance at once a considerable | 


| force against Antwerp, which may be reinforced 
as soon as Flushing is invested, if not actually 
reduced. The expedition, therefore, must be con- 
sidered as not, in the first instance, assuming any 
other character than a coup-de-main, combining 
with it a powerful diversion against the enemy.” 
In reading these words, how much are we reminded 
of the expectations that preceded the expedition 
to Sebastopol. 

Thousands upon thousands of people of all 
ranks and classes flocked to Deal and other places 
on the coast, whence a view of the Downs could 
be obtained, and of the wondrous fleet there 


assembled and on the point of sailing. The 
prince regent, afterwards George the Fourth, went | 


down, we believe, to take leave of his gallant 
sailors and soldiers. Sir William Curtis, the great 
banker, and member for the city of London, who 





| resided at Ramsgate, went round to the Downs in 

his yacht, and sailed as far as the mouth of the 
| Scheldt with the fleet. There were many jokes 
| made and comic songs sung about the streets 
|eoncerning the worthy baronet, who was very 
| stout and rubicund, and remarkable, if not for his 
| wit or talents, truly and honourably so for his 
| perfect loyalty, good-nature, hospitality, and pa- 
| triotism. In some of the caricatures of the day 
| he was represented in a sailor’s costume; his 
large stout person encased in a blue jacket, ample 
striped blue and white trousers, a glazed flat hat, 
jauntily cocked on one side of his head ; his face, 
and especially his very large nose, glowing from 
the effect of good cheer; and he, standing on the 
poop of his yacht, with the leg of a turkey in 
one hand, looking good-naturedly over the stern 
down upon a small boat in which sat lord Castle- 
| reagh who had come to give him a hail. Under 
| the caricature were some verses parodying the 
| well-known and popular sea-song of “ Black-eyed 
| Susan.” 





** The spoon drops savoury from his greasy hands, 
And—guick as lightning! quick as lightning—on the deck 
he stands!” 
| Then followed some humorous dialogue between 
the baronet on the poop and the minister in the 
boat; the whole ending with the adieu, which 
was thus described :— 


“ A jew! a jew! he cries, and waves his unctuous hand.” 


In the following number we will retura to the 
more serious part of our narrative, 





| MOULD AND THE VINEGAR PLANT. 


Foregttine for a while the disreputable cha- 
racter so uniformly vouchsafed to funguses in 
general, and moulds in particular, let us try if, 
out of so much that is despicable, we can pick a 
few grains of truth, however musty. No one 
need be told what mould looks like; a morsel of 
stale bread, or rich old cheese, must have given 
that piece of information a hundred times already. 
The universality, indeed, of these downy floculent 
masses demands that we should know something 
_of their structure, habits, and uses. 

Moulds, then, are :plants, not shrubby little 
masses, but regular turfs of slightly branching, 
grass-like forms, with running and _ interlacing 
roots. They are flowerless plants, belonging to 
the great class of cryptogamics, where they have 
| for colleagues the tall and graceful tree-ferns of 
|New Holland, the not less beautiful feathery 

fronds which deck our woody dales, and the trans- 
lucent tangle which waves in melancholy sym- 

pathy to the ocean’s roar ; mosses, too, with their 
delicately netted leaves, their tall thread-like 
| stalks, and urns with more than Grecian beauty ; 
and the almost unknown tribe of liver-worits, 
| which, however useless to practical men, have 
supplied many a botanist with days and weeks of 
unceasing toil. Lindley estimates that this class 
contains upwards of twelve thousand five hun- 
dred species; so that, believing the calculation to 
be correct which gives the number of species in 
the vegetable kingdom as a hundred thousand, we 
have an eighth part of the floral inhabitants of 
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the globe producing seeds without the benefit of 
flowers or evident organs of reproduction. In 
round numbers, we may say that fungi, the des- 


as it does about four thousand species. Of the 
many examples are sufficiently familiar, as, for in- 
stance, the mushroom and common toadstools of 
all sizes and colours, the esculent morel and the 
suspicious-looking truffle. Besides these, builders 
and propertied men have painful knowledge of a 
soft yellow substance called dry rot; and the 
agriculturist has by no means a pleasant recol- 
lection of the devastations of the branches of the 
family known as smut, rust, pepperbrand, and 
mildew. To the housewife none are more familiar 
than the more immediate subjects of this paper, 
whether in their depredatory character as spoilers, 
or as the friendly vinegar plant. 

Parasitical as most of these objects are, their 





ever they settle upon. By them are decomposed 
dead particles, whether animal or vegetable ; and 
thus, through the agency of little insignificant 
patches of mouldy, rusty tissue, “the carrion in 
the sun converts itself into trees and flowers.” 
The fungus is not the sole agent, however; death 
must first lend a hand, or at least life must be 
relaxed; and then leaf or animal becomes the 
nidus of some of the loveliest forms which our 
great Creator has given to delight the intelligent 
eye: and rapidly the work of devastation pro- 
eeeds. In the autumnal season of the year, 
when earth’s rich green mantle changes to a 
russet brown, the destroyers are busily at work. 
Every leaf has its own peculiar parasite, which 
first changes its colour and then gradually reduces 
it to a state fit to administer to the necessities of 
next year’s vegetation. One of these little 
beauties, which attacks the hawthorn, will give 
an idea of the design displayed in the formation 
even of the outcasts of the vegetable kingdom. 


SECTION OF FUNGUS FROM THE HAWTHORN LEAF, 


The whole plant is little larger than a pin-head ; 
the sac at the base is sunk in the substance of the 
leaf, and contains the spores or seeds; the lace- 
like crewn which surrounds the opening of the 
cavity at an early stage completely shuts it up. 
Myriads of these beautiful forms may be picked 
off every hedge. ” 
Of the tribe of moulds three are most familiar ; 
and as these belong to different genera, and each 
resemble the fellow species of the same genus, a 
description of them will do for all. To begin, then, 
[ss blue or white mould, whose colour changes 





pised tribe to which the moulds belong, make up | 
about a third of this flowerless group, numbering | 


| according to the circumstances of its growth. By 
| subjecting a small portion to a microscope of some 
| two hundred diameter magnifying power, we trace 


various forms assumed by this protean order, | 





aim seems to be the speedy demolition of what- | 











BLUE MOU LD—( ASPERGILLUS.) 


a great number of shred-like bodies lying irregu- 
larly about, twisting, interlacing and branching ; 
these form the rust, or, as it is called in botanical 
language, the mycelium. From this entangled 
mass spring a series of tubular stems, bearing on 
their summits clusters of spores. It is from these 
spores that the distinctive characters of the genus 
are taken. On comparing the three figures of 
moulds it will be seen that a wonderful difference 
exists in this portion, though in all other respects 
they bear a strong family resemblance. On the 
blue mould we have many rows of spores, which 
are placed in linear order and joined to the stem 
like a bundle of hairs on a brush. From its re- 
semblance to the aspergillum or brush used for dis- 
persing holy water in Roman Catholic countries, 
Micheli named the genus aspergillus. This form 
is of frequent occurrence on decaying substances 
of all kinds, and gives at times a white and 
downy aspect to the body on which itis parasitical, 





GREEN MOULD—(PENICILIUM.) 


Green mould is hardly to be distinguished from 





the former by the naked eye, though when the 
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spores are ripe they acquire a verdigris-green co- _ responding change in the syrup, which, from being 


lour. 
once obvious. 


Under the microscope, the difference is at perfectly sweet, acquired an acidity which ended in 
In the case of blue mould, the its becoming vinegar. 


The same experiments 


spore-bearing stem is unbranched, but in this it have been repeated over and over again, and uni- 


ramifies like a tree, bearing spores, not in regular 
rows, but like leaves in irregular clusters on its 


: 


formly with the same result. Among others, the 
writer performed them, and can only add his little 


branches. A still different form is met with in | weight to the evidence of the learned professor. 


the yellow mould, which has the spores not nakedly 


One of those nice little points which often teaze 


exposed to wind and weather, but enclosed in a | the learned, and afford a world of speculation to 
spherical case, which, as shown in the cut, at the would-be philosophic, here arises; namely, 
length bursts, leaving them to be gradually ma- | whether the fungus produces the vinegar, or the 


tured and shed. These cases are, externally, of a | vinegar the fungus. 


YELLOW MOULD—(MucoR.) 


yellow colour, and from their abundance and con- 
sequent proximity to each other, give to the whole 
cluster a yellowish hue. 

Though these fungi generally nestle among solid 


bodies, yet they are not confined entirely to them ; 
very few fluids containing saccharine matter are 


invulnerable to them. Wine, cider, tinctures, 
syrups, and vinegar, not unfrequently become 
** mothery,” z. e., present the appearance of fibrous 
threads running through them, which threads are 
found, by the use of the microscope, to be the 
mycelium, or rootings of moulds. It is seldom, 
however, that yellow mould is found in this situa- 
tion. Dr. Pereira found in the “ empyreumatic 
succinate of ammonia” the almost perfectly-formed 
blue mould; and in home-made wines, vinegar, 
and even good old bottled port, I have detected 
the green. In the progress of growth in a fluid, 
the mould loses all visible relationship to the flocu- 
lent matter so usually found on cheese, preserves, 
etc., and becomes a soft, slimy, and somewhat 
gelatinous body, such as that found in the bottoms 
of empty wine bottles. Strange as such an asser- 
tion may appear to the reader, this slimy mass is 
no other than the vinegar plant. Tales, then, of 
its importation from South America or the West 
Indies must be received with caution, for though, 
in a warm climate, the production of the leathery 
body would go on rapidly, yet we have sufficient 
sources for it even in our own less favoured country, 
This fact has been well proved by experiment. 
Professor Balfour took quantities of moulds of 
different kinds, and from ‘different sources, and 
placing them carefully on the surface of a quantity 
of syrup in a warm place, watched their progress. 
They gradually increased in size and density until 
he had regular vinegar plants from each. This 
change in the moulds was accompanied by a cor- 
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Avoiding, however, every- 
thing like scholastic dogmatism on the one side, 
and the theory of spontaneous generation on the 
other, we must look the facts fairly in the face, 
and see what they say. Here, then, we have fluids 
in the process of acidification exhibiting certain 
bodies, which bodies grow in the fluids, and when 
removed to others set. agoing a sour fermentation. 
How can we look upon these bodies but as helps 
to the acetous fermentation which, while they as- 
sist, are themselves assisted by the change that 
is going on? That the change would go on with- 
out the presence of fungi is not only highly pre- 
bable, but certain, though at a slower rate. To 
account for the apparent spontaneous production 
of moulds in the fluids, or indeed in any substance 
whatever, we must have recourse to the universally 
held opinion among physiologists, that the air is 
continually loaded, not only with multitudes of 
spores, but with the spores of thousands of 
cryptogamic plants which drift about in the wind, 
perishing by myriads; but many, finding a proper 
soil for germination, strike root and grow. The 
proper soil for moulds is sugar, starch, or, indeed, 
any organic matter in a state of decomposition, 
and thus wines, syrup, flesh, cheese, and vinegar 
become preyed upon by these scavengers of creation. 
The number of spores produced is indeed wonder- 
ful. Each little filament will produce as many as 
a moderately sized oak will acorns; and a tho- 
roughly moulded loaf will bear as many of these 
filaments as we have oaks in Britain! so that a 
piece of decaying matter, not two feet each way, 
will give to the air, in a few hours, as many life- 
germs as this country will produce in acorns in a 
twelvemonth. 

The countless myriads of invisible spores which 
continually float about in our atmosphere, ever 
ready to alight and spring into life as the avant 
courriers of devastation, may well strike us with 
wonder, if not with awe. Above us, about us, and 
in us, they float like vigilant spirits, who see that 
all is right with our physical constitution, but will 
gladly avail themselves of the slightest flaw, and 
then our destruction is sure. ‘Truly, our life 
hangs on something less substantial than a thread : 
in the midst of life we arein death. 





SOMEHOW OR OTHER. 


Dick Orrer had never thriven in the world. He 
had enjoyed many advantages and opportunities 
of success, but he had not gained anything by 
them ; and now at sixty, he was a poor and miserable 
man. Like very many, Dick did not take any 
blame to himself for the present untoward state of 
affairs; he blamed his own bad luck, and praised 
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the good luck of others; but as to finding any 
fault with himself, such an ungracious mode of 
proceeding never once crossed his mind. 


everything by one favourite expression, and that 
was “somehow or other.’ Whether the subject 


in hand was his own miserable condition, or the | 
prosperity of his neighbours, he was always ready | 
with the well known words “ somehow or other ;” | 


somehow or other they had succeeded, and some- 
how or other he had failed; so it was, and that 
was enough for him. 

There is a reason for everything, and beneath 
Dick Otter’s “somehow or other,” one could be 
found which would explain the secret both of 
failure and success ; but reasons were not comfort- 
able things to look for when they tended to prove 
others right and himself wrong; so Dick always 
put his conscience to sleep, or at least into a com- 
| fortable doze, by going no further than this 
“somehow or other!” 
|| Dick Otter commenced life as a farm labourer ; 
| his master was rather partial to him, because his 
father had once saved his child when drowning ; 
| and had Dick been industrious, and made his 
| services valuable, there is little doubt but that in 
|| time he might have occupied a responsible position 
| on the farm; but industry was not Dick’s strong 
| point, and in two or three years he had to seek 
for a new situation. Things had been going 
wrong for some months before Dick Otter was 
‘| sent away. On one occasion, a calf which should 
| have been fed, was neglected, and died, and Dick 
was spoken sharply to by his master ; on another, 
the pigs were allowed to get in amongst the 
potatoes, and Dick was scolded very severely for 
it; over and over again the horses were left 
unwatered, and Dick of course was blamed, but 
no blame did he take to himself; he once or twice 
told his fellow labourers upon the farm that 
“somehow or other” the master and he “ didn’t 
get on,” and it ended in his being sent away. 

Had Dick Otter thought a little over matters, 
| he might have seen that his master had cause 
enough for thus parting with him; but Dick did 
not like thinking at all, and the consequence was, 
| he took no blame to himself. As to the calf, why 
| the calf might have died, whether he had fed it 
|| or not; and after all it wasn’t much to make a fuss 
about, it wasn’t worth more than ten shillings at 
| the most; then the pigs had not rooted up more 
| than a yard or two of the potatoes, they wouldn't 
'| be missed out of a ten acre field. And didn’t the 
horses get their water? John Stubbs had found 
‘| out the neglect, and taken them to the river, and 
| so as they got it, what more could Mr. Franklin 
| want? On none of these offences, nor on fifty 
others, would Dick Otter allow his mind to rest ; 
he liked farmer Franklin very well, and he thought 
|| the farmer liked him too, but “ somehow or other” 
|| they could not agree. 
|| _ There was, as we have already seen, in this 
farmer’s service, a man of the name of Stubbs. 
| He looked rather slow, and was not by any means 
| what would be called a handy man, and had been 
| taken on only because there was a great want of 
| labourers in the parish. Farmer Franklin was 
|| prejudiced against his new servant, and gave him 


The | 
individual of whom we write was not given to | 
much deep philosophising; indeed he resolved | 





as much as possible of the drudgery of the farm 
to do ; indeed he overworked him, but no complaint 
ever passed the labourer’s lips. No man had a 
keener eye to his own interests than Mr. Franklin, 
and in the course of a little time he saw that all 
that Stubbs did was done carefully, and that 


nothing was neglected which had been entrusted 


to him. It was entirely owing to his attention to 
the team that they recovered when they had the 
distemper ; it was he who cut down the most hay 
when the weather was so precarious that every 
hour was of the utmost consequence; whatever 
Stubbs was set to do he did well, although being 
aman of few words he made no noise about it; 
and by degrees his master began to consider him 
a valuable man, and to like him better. Dick 
Otter observed this, and although he knew very well 
what Stubbs’s character was, he made no account 
of his steady industry, but remarked to the others 
on the farm, that “somehow or other” Stubbs 
was getting on. When Otter was sent away, 
Stubbs got his place, and farmer Franklin’s con- 
cerns were all the better for the change. 

When Dick Otter left his situation, or rather, 
to speak more properly, was turned out of it, he 
went to live for a while with an uncle who kept 
a milk-walk in a neighbouring town. The milk 
business was very flourishing, and the old man, 
being in want of help, thought that his nephew 
could do no better than stay entirely with him. 
This hit Dick Otter’s fancy amazingly, and he and 
the old man got on very well together for a while. 
How long this agreement might have lasted we 
cannot tell, had not death stepped in, and taken 
old Mr. Barlow away. His departure was very 
sudden, and all that he had he left to his nephew, 
who had now a really good opportunity of making 
an excellent living. But things soon began to go 
wrong. About a month after Dick Otter got the 
business to himself, his best cow died; she had 
been in good health, she gave every promise of 
being a long-lived cow, but she died—and from 
what? from the sticking of a piece of mangel 
wurzel in her throat; for Dick Otter, having idled 
away his evening, was obliged to do everything at 
the last in a hurry, cutting up the mangel wurzel 
amongst the rest ; and that loss could not be re- 
paired under fifteen pounds. 

The loss of the cow was serious enough, but, as 
the saying is, “troubles never come alone;”’ and 
about a week after this event, Mr. Crowder, the 
milkman’s chief customer, ceased to deal with 
him; he had complained, he said, that the milk 
was sour, and the same thing had now happened 
so often he would speak about it no more; and so 
displeased was he, that he would not even hear 
what Otter had to say. Two or three more losses 
like these, and Dick felt that the milk business 
must come to an end; and soon one overtook him 
which ruined him altogether. His winter’s stock 
of hay took fire, and he did not save five shillings’ 
worth out of the lot. Two days after this, the un- 
happy milkman sat moping by his fireside, think- 
ing gloomily of the ruin which had fallen upon 
him, and muttering that “somehow or other’ he 
never could get on. Poor Dick! to have seen his 
melancholy face, one could not have helped feeling 
some compassion for him, even though now, as on 
all previous occasions, the “ somehow or other" 
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was to be found in himself. It was Dick Otter’s 
own fault that Mr. Crowder removed his custom; 
the fact was, Dick neglected to have the milk-pails 
kept as clean as they ought to have been, and the 
consequence was, the milk soured, Mr. Crowder’s 
children sickened, and the custom was of course 
taken away. Then as to the fire, there was a 
boiler quite close to the hay-rick. Dick Otter had 
been often told that he should not keep his hay in 
such a dangerous place ; to this he answered, that 
Mr. Barlow had kept it there many years, never 
taking into account that the boiler was never used 
during that time. The fault in every case was his 
own, but he took no blame to himself; he put it all 


off, not on any particular person or thing, but upon | 


what he considered the well-established fact that 
** somehow or other” some people never got on. 

It so happened that, just at this time, Dick’s 
former master determined on reducing his stock of 
cows, and growing more wheat than he had hi- 
therto done ; the misfortunes which had fallen on 
his old servant might perhaps have induced him to 
pity him, but that he thought he was never likely 
to thrive, seeing he was of such careless habits ; 
the thought, however, struck him, that he would 
give a few pounds for the goodwill of the business 
and set up John Stubbs in it. Stubbs had been 
to him a faithful servant, and he was generous 
| enough to be willing to part with him to forward 
him in the world; and not only so, but also to lend 
a small sum by way of capital. In about a month 
after Dick Otter’s failure, John Stubbs undertook 
the milk-walk, which was now in a considerably 
worse condition than when his former fellow ser- 


vant had become proprietor of it ; his stock con- 
sisting of three cows from farmer Franklin’s, and 


about ten pounds in money. It was very uphill 
work ; early and late had Stubbs to labour. He had 
to make friends for himself, and he knew that he 
had eventually to repay what he had been lent ; but 
his heart did not fail, and he gradually crept on. 
There were no dirty milk-cans in John Stubbs’s 
dairy, no large pieces in the mangels and turnips 


that he gave his cows; he looked aiter everything | 


himself; he never put things off to the last; he 

went on slowly, but surely, without any show. 
Ten years passed away, and the little shop with 

a white cow in the window had given place to a 


much larger one; baskets of newly-laid eggs and | 
handsome shapes of fresh butter showed that a | 


thriving business was going on; the name of 
Stubbs was over the door; it was indeed Dick 
Otter’s former fellow-servant who owned these 
handsome premises. 


as poor as he had departed. Nothing had thriven 
with him; “somehow or other” he could not get 
on. 
at the widow of this grand shop, and saw Stubbs 
himself behind the counter, counting eggs. His 
face was just as heavy looking as it had ever been, 
but he was very much better dressed, and was fat 
and rosy. “ Well,” said Dick Otter as he had a 
long look at him, and turned away, “‘ somehow or 
other, some people get on. Who'd have thought 
it of Stubbs?” 

And now, both John Stubbs and Dick Otter are 
old men. Dick picks up a precarious existence by 
doing odd jobs about the town ; Stubbs is a respec- 


Dick had been away from | 
these parts for a long time, and had just returned | 


As Dick passed along the street, he looked in | 


table tradesman ; the capital that was lent to him 
all paid off, and he himself well-to-do. The reader 
may rest assured that there is much more in a 
“somehow or other” than most suppose. There 
is generally a solid reason either for prosperity or 
failure. Unwilling to tax ourselves with faults, 
and so with blame, we are always striving to lay 
the fault elsewhere. Rather than confess to care- 
lessness, idleness, or any other evil, as the cause 
of our failure, we will be satisfied with no cause at 
all; for surely a man assigns no reason, when he 
says that it was “ SomzHow or oTHER!” 





“CLEAN YOUR BOOTS, SIR?” 


| Or all the institutions of the metropolis, there is 
not one of a more ancient date, or likely to main- 
tain a more permanent standing, than the London 
mud. It is with us all the year round, because 
when it is not produced by natural means, we are 
driven to manufacture it for ourselves by means 
of the watercarts, as a protection from dust, which 
is a still greater and more destructive nuisance. 
Against dust there is no available protection, 
while against mud, in any reasonable quantity, the 
precautions of cleanliness may be adopted with suc- 
cess. In the days of our boyhood, London was in- 
comparably more muddy everywhere and always 
than any man has seen it anywhere within the last 
twenty years. In the reign of George 111, it took 


| six weeks of drought to dry the carriage-way of || 


| unpaved, unmacadamized Oxford-street, or of ill- 
| paved Holborn, to the consistency of glazier’s 
putty. At that time of day clean boots in London 
| were curiosities, uncommonly rare out of doors, 
| and all the rarer that comparatively few people 
wore boots at all—that species of chaussure being 
then chiefly of the kind known as top-boots, and 
| necessarily confined to the wearers of breeches. 
| Wellingtons and Bluchers had not yet made their 
appearance, and Londoners for the most part trod 
| their streets in serviceable walking shoes, on which, || 
when the wearer was a man of substance, or piqued 
himself on his respectability, the broad silver 
| buckle shone conspicuously above the instep. 
| That muddy era was the golden era of the shoe- 
blacks, and then, as we remember well enough, 
they abounded im the streets of London. They 
had the field pretty much to themselves ; there was 
no patrolling police to interfere with their caprices 
or their real or imaginary rights, and they pitched 
their establishments wherever they chose. They 
were to be met with in numbers at the approaches 
to Westminster-hall, to the Temple, and to the 
other inns of court, at the Mansion-house, and at 
| the foot of each and all of the bridges over the river, 
as well as at the entrances to Hyde-park, then the 
only park of London. Their number, looking to 
the necessity then existing for their services, and 
the fact that they were available in all the chief 
thoroughfares, could have been hardly less than a 
hnndred and fifty ; and they added to the craft of 
shoe-blacking the duties of messengers, porters, 
coach-callers, and, in some cases, of shop-watchers, 
' where unguarded goods were exposed for sale. 
Their decline and ultimate disappearance, which, 
however, was extremely slow and gradual, dates 
from the passing of several acts of Parliament, 
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enacted at the instigation of the corporation of 
London not long after the proclamation of peace, 
for carrying out certain measures for the cleansing 
and better paving of the streets of the metropolis. 
As these measures were reduced to practice, the 
demand for the services of the shoe-blacks de- 

creased proportionately. 
| mud which covered Oxford-street gave place to a 
firm road-way, the shoe-blacks vanished from the 
flag-stones; and when an improved system of 
paving, and scavenging too, freed the city from 
the same plague, their occupation ceased to be pro- 
fitable there also. Still numbers of them lingered 


employment, or unfitted for anything else than 
that to which they had devoted their whole lives. 


stepping into their places as they died off. 


one patriarch of the profession clung, not exactly 
| like ‘“ the last rose of summer,” to his blacking-pot 


pied for the third part of a century or more. 





| leet. 


| ple-bar. He was a little man with a bald head 
| and a very blue-looking beard, showing rather 
| stubbly towards the end of the week. He was so 


| far privileged above the rest of his professional 
|| brethren that when, in 1829, he too died, Charles 
|| Lamb honoured his memory with a retrospective 
|| lament, connecting his loss with the vanished joys 


| of the poet’s youth. 
|| While the street shoe-blacks were dying out in 
London, circumstances led us to Paris, and there, 
|| as a matter of course, we fell in with a new gene- 
| ration of them. Paris at that time was as muddy 
|| as the most enthusiastic shoe-black could have de- 
sired, and, having next to no sideways or trottoirs 
for the accommodation of pedestrians, was all the 
|| more favourable for the shoe-cleaning trade. The 
|| Parisian shoe-blacks, however, were not allowed 
|| the latitude accorded to their brethren in London. 
In Paris there is no branch of industry that is 
not in some respect organised and under control, 
|| and subjected to taxation by the district authori- 
| ties. So sternly is this principle carried out that 
the very street beggar cannot solicit alms without 
a licence or without supervision. The street mu- 
| sician, the mountebank, the acrobat, the dog- 
| dancer, the organ-grinder, etc., etc., all have their 
|| licences, and their own peculiar districts allotted to 
| them, where and where only they are permitted to 
| exercise their vocation. If an itinerating profes- 
sional, of whatever class, is detected in encroach- 
| ing on the beat of his neighbour, he is at any time 
liable to be laid hold of by the police, and reduced 
|| to good behaviour by stringent means. The shoe- 


| appointed by some competent authority, each to a 
| particular spot, where alone he can pursue his 
calling. Such at any rate was the case under the 
| tenth Charles. 
| But in Paris there is no popular prejudice, as 
there is with us, against any complication of crafts 
| Or professions ; and it is rare that a Parisian arti- 
| san or labourer has not two or more strings to his 
| bow: thus, a man may be a boot-maker, a carpen- 


————. 





When the sea of liquid | 


on at the trade, incapable perhaps of finding other | 


and brushes, and to the station which he had occu- | 


blacks are not exempt from this law, and are all | 








ter, a house-painter and a working-cutler, all in 
one, if he likes, or has the wit and the will to 
master so many trades. Some of them master 
even more, and it is no uncommon thing to meet 


_ with a handy fellow who will volunteer to work at 


any trade requiring merely ordinary ingenuity and 
tact. A favourite occupation with the Parisian 


_shoe-blacks, pursued at intervals, when their pe- 


destals were empty, was that of shearing poodles, 
and many a time have we interrupted a_half- 


| cropped patient undergoing this operation, by 


placing one foot on the operator’s blacking-box. 
When a shoe-black was also a dog-barber, he was 
sure to hoist a standard over his stock of imple- 
ments, bearing an inscription in large letters, “ Icr 


| ON TONDE LES CHIENS,” which the reader may 
They vanished at last, one by one, no successors | 
Long | 
after all the others had gone the way of all flesh, | 


translate, if he likes, “ Here dogs may have their 
hair cut.” 

Besides blacking shoes and shearing poodles, the 
same functionary was frequently a merchart, of- 
fering for sale blacking in cakes, leaden dumps as 
big as a crown-piece with which the gamins of 


| Paris play at pitch in the hole, and slabs or globes 
Him some of our readers may probably still recol- | 
He stood at the entrance of Shire-lane, | 
| where it debouches into Fleet-street close to Tem- | 


compounded of a mixture of soap, sand, and fuller’s 
earth, warranted to effect any degree of cleansing 
short of absolute impossibility. Whether the 
close cropping of poodles. begets a fondness for 
those darlings of the French people, we don’t 
know; but it is a fact that not a few of the shoe- 
blacks bred them and dealt in them, and, having 
the reputation of being able dog-doctors, were ap- 
pealed to and feed in cases of canine emergency. 
A story is told of one of these gentry, who tutored 
his dog to roll in the mud of the Seine, which ran 
close by, and then to rub himself against the feet 
of pedestrians, who, being thus afflicted with dirty 
boots, had recourse to the dog’s master to clean 
them ; by which it would appear that an occupa- 
tion may be none the worse for going to the dogs. 

But, leaving the Parisians to polish their own 
boots, let us return home once more. London was 
for twenty years or longer without the services of 
an out-of-door shoe-black; and we know London 
well enough to be convinced that this could only 
have arisen from the fact that the business of 
public shoe-black was too little remunerative to 
be worth any man’s while to engage in it. Every 
mode of turning a profitable penny is known and 
practised in London; and if men abandoned the 
shoe-brush, it could be from no other cause than 
that the penny turned by it was no longer profit- 
able. But what is a losing game for a man may 
yet serve the purpose of a boy very well, particu- 
larly of a boy whom adverse circumstances have 
thrown into the condition of an outcast, and left 
him at once dependent on his own energies, and 
without any channel in which to exercise them. 
Hence, when in the beginning of 1851 some 
actively benevolent individuals organised the 
Ragged School Shoe-black Society, with a view to 
supply the probable demand which the Great 
Exhibition would create for the services of street 
shoe-blacks, no difficnlty was experienced in find- 
ing at the ragged-schools boys willing to make 
the experiment. 

The proceedings of that Society, during the last 
three years, exhibit some noteworthy facts of the 
most cheering description, showing, among other 
things, that the profession formerly abandoned by 
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the men, has been taken up in favour of the boys , day, the society’s reporter admits, may be earned 
with the happiest results. Thus we learn from an | upon an average by an attentive and industrious 
account of the operations of the society lately pub- | lad, and on occasions as much as ten shillings a 
lished, that, up to July last, as many as 256 boys, | day has been netted bya single hand. Such gains 
all recommended to the society by the different | could not long be kept secret, and the report of 


ragged-schools of the metropolis, have been at | 


various times employed as street shoe-blacks under 
their auspices. Of this number 24 have emi- 
grated, 41 have obtained situations in this country, 
153 have left the trade of their own accord or been 
discharged, and 37 remain at their employment. 
Candidates for this post, on being accepted, are 
first taught their occupation ; then, being supplied 
with the necessary implements and a uniform by 
the society, they go forth to their labours. 

The stations which they occupy are those ap- 
pointed by the police, and some of them being 
found much more productive than others, they 
have been classed into three divisions. The new 
candidate always commences on the lowest division, 
and rises, if he rise at all, into the second, and 
thence into the first, as a result of his own industry 
and attention to business. The average earnings 
of each class have been found to be—of the first 
division, 15s. ; of the second, 9s. ; and of the third, 
6s. 6d. weekly. The boys, on returning from 
their work in the evening, account for their day’s 
earnings, which are appropriated as follows: 
sixpence is paid to the boy, who is supposed to be 
able to live upon sixpence a day, and the remainder 
is divided into three equal portions ; one of which 
also goes to the boy, another is placed to his 
credit in his savings bank, and the third is 
retained by the society towards meeting the 
current expenses. Consequences which we could 
hardly have looked for have followed from this 
admirable plan. One boy banked to the extent of 
97., and afterwards apprenticed himself to a most 
respectable trade ; another accumulated nearly 8/., 
and procured a good situation ; while a third made 
himself a capitalist to the amount of 232. 11s., and 
was promoted to the office of inspector. These are 
most encouraging examples of what may be done 
with ragged-school boys, or, better still, of what 
ragged-school boys may be taught and stimulated 
by judicious encouragement to do for themselves. 

In addition to this industrial training, the society 
watch carefully over the moral and religious 
instruction of these poor lads, for whose advantage 
a brief morning service is held daily at the office, 
where they are required to attend punctually at 
half-past seven. Their comforts are also con- 
sidered, and a refreshment room on the premises, 
under the charge of a matron, who takes the risk 
and the profit, serves as a rendezvous in the even- 
ing of the day. Nor are their recreations for- 
gotten, there being an annual holiday and excur- 
sion, a portion of the expense of which is borne by 
= a" themselves, and which is mightily enjoyed 

y all. 

It need excite no surprise that the success of the 
society’s boys in their shoe-blacking crusade 
should have stimulated rivalry and opposition. It 
would seem that, from some cause or other—either 
a greater degree of prosperity among the pedes- 
trian classes, or a more general love of neatness 
and cleanliness than prevailed when the shoe- 
black’s profession died out—at the present me- 
ment its prospects have revived. Two shillings a 





them has brought numerous rivals into the field ; 
and now, in addition to the protegés of the 
society, we have not only those of another institu- 
tion organised with a similarly laudable purpose, 
but a straggling brigade of independent nomads, 
who, like squatters, pitch upon any convenient 
nook in the public way, and migrate to another if 
they find it unproductive. Some of these were 
formerly society boys, but probably growing im- 
patient of the discipline exercised over them, and 
perhaps preferring, unwisely, the ready cash to 
the banking system, they have started on their 
own account. In some cases they retain the uni- 
form of the society—a red woollen jersey, a cap 
with a red band, and a black apron ; while in other 
cases boys who never were appointed by the society 
adopt it. Against opposition, the benevolent 
originators of the plan make not the slightest 
objection ; they can but see that by the pursuit of 
an honest trade, whether under their superinten- 
dence or not, an industrial spirit is cultivated, and 
they rejoice at that, although they regret that the 
religious sentiments and the moral and prudential 
habits which it is their object to instil are, on the 
part of too many of the interlopers, practically 
abjured. 

We can but regard the juvenile shoe-black, who 
touches his cap so deftly, with a “ Clean your boots, 
sir—clean your boots, sir?” as an agreeable way- 
side object, notwithstanding that dark, smutty 
patch on the side of his nose, and the sooty im- 
pression his little fist has made on one cheek by 
the operation of kuuckling out a tear which the 
sharp east wind has brought into his eye. He is 
invariably ready and willing to do his spiriting 
upon your boots, if you will allow him, and it is to 
be regretted that, in spite of his goodwill to the 
work, he has so much standing still. Sometimes 
we catch him, when trade is slack, whipping a top, 
instead of blowing his fingers, to keep himself 
warm under a freezing sky—and no very great 
harm in that exercise either, as long as business is 
not neglected, and a healthy circulation of the 
blood is maintained by it. 

The society rightly regard the trade of a shoe- 
black but as a stepping-stone to some more 
respectable and responsible employment for the 
lads under their care. Practigally, these boys are 
trained to honesty and responfsibility by the neces- 
sity they are under of daily accounting for their 
earnings, and they learn the value of a prudent 
forethought by the advantage they derive from 
their enforced savings. Independent of the re- 
ligious and educational advantages they enjoy, 
which are above all estimate, we do not conceive 
that any wiser plan could be adopted than that 
which the promoters of this revived species of 
industry are carrying out. Of the good they have 
done, and are doing, it is impossible for the most 
ingenious caviller to raise a doubt. Their labours 
have flowed, from the purest charity and love, to 
the forlorn and outcast children of our common 
Father, and he has rewarded them with the indis- 
putable evidence of their value and usefulness. 
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They have sought to make the society self-sup- 
orting, and in this, it appears, they have failed. 
Suhens this failure is a matter to be regretted— 
perhaps it is not. We will not believe that a 
charity which has proved itself such a profitable 
investment for pecuniary alms will be allowed to 
appeal in vain for the means of transforming the 
hapless children of penury and neglect into active 
and useful members of the state; and it may be 


\| that a periodical recurrence of such appeals is one 


of the conditions of the permanent prosperity of 
the institution. 





A STORY OF THE SNOW DRIFT. 


|| Som of our readers may chance to remember the 


affecting stanzas written by the poet Wordsworth, 
in memory of the sad fate of George and Sarah 
Green, who lost their lives in a snow-storm, dur- 


|| ing the winter of the year 1807-8. The tale con- 


nected with that event was a very touching one, 
and excited at the time a very great interest, ex- 


'| tending even to the royal family, several members 
|| of which contributed to the fund raised for the un- 
| fortunate orphans of the deceased. 


The particulars of the story have been recently 


| recalled to memory by Mr. De Quincey, in a volume 
| of his “ Autobiographic Sketches,” in connection 


with a visit he paid to the great poet shortly before 
the occurrence ; and we cannot help thinking that 
our readers will thank us for giving them an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with a tale so 
pathetic and instructive. Mr. De Quincey’s narra- 


|| tive extends over a long space, but we shall endea- 


vour to present it ina very curtailed form, without, 








however, omitting any of the points of interest in 
the actual facts recorded. 

The scene of the tragedy was the little valley of 
Easedale, which is one of the most impressive soli- 
tudes amongst the mountains of the lake district. 
Its deep seclusion, its attractive loveliness, and the 
sublimity of its mountain barriers, make this vale 
one of peculiar and striking interest. In this soli- 
tude it was that, at the time we have mentioned, 
George and Sarah Green, two poor and hardwork- 
ing peasants, dwelt, with a numerous family of 
small children. They were poor, but their charac- 
ters were such as to have secured them the general 
respect of the neighbourhood. It is a very ancient 
custom in Westmoreland to hold sales by auction, 
of household furniture, which are attended by a 
numerous company of the women, as well as men, 
throughout the circumference of four or five 
neighbouring vales. These sales are general ren- 
dezvous at which the domestic business of the 
neighbourhood is transacted, and they afford an 
opportunity for mutual intercourse, which other- 
wise would rarely present itself. Much rustic hos- 
pitality is shown, and ample provision of eatables 
and liquor awaits the comers. Sociable benevo- 
lence, innocent mirth, and neighbourly kindness 
were the characteristics of these picturesque and 
festal meetings. 

To such a scene as this it was, to a sale at the 
house of some proprietor in Langdale, that this 
worthy couple set forward in the forenoon of a day 
whose close they were destined never to see. There 
was a short cut of five or six miles from their cot- 





— 





tage by which, in a clear day, it was possible to 
reach the place of their destination. By this route 
they went, and though the snow lay on the ground, 
they reached it in safety. The sale was a gay one, 
and the scene was one, as usual, of busy activity 
and chat. Sarah Green was observed by the 
neighbours to be very earnestly occupied in endea- 
vouring to secure a good situation in service for 
her eldest daughter (who was grown up, and, as ap- 
pears from what is said subsequently, did not live 
at home). She was a woman of ardent and affec- 
tionate spirit, and there were some painful circum- 
stances connected with this girl which rendered the 
mother more than usually anxious to place her in 
a service of safety and respectability. This was 
all that attracted the notice of the bystanders, who 
were too much occupied with their own affairs to 
bestow more than a passing thought upon poor 
Sarah. At length the time for general breaking 
up arrived. It was considerably after sunset ; and 
Sarah and her husband betook themselves to their 
homeward route. It appears that they expressed 
an intention to go by the way in which they had 
come that morning. As the enterprise was a 
perilous one, they were remonstrated with, but in 
vain; for they persisted in their purpose. At an 
early point on the road they quitted the company, 
and began to ascend the hills; after which they 
were seen no more. Voices were heard, indeed, 
some hours afterwards in the mountains—some 
said sounds of alarm; but as they soon ceased, 
and were of uncertain character, no attention was 
paid to them. 

Meantime, the little family of the benighted 
pair sat at home in their cottage in quiet Easedale, 
over their peat-fire, awaiting anxiously the return 
of their parents, on whom they depended for their 
daily bread, ‘They were six in number. The eld- 
est, a girl about nine years old, was the temporary 
mistress and mother of the household, She told 
afterwards, how for five long hours they listened 
to every sound, even the little ones seeming 
keenly alive to the perils of their situation. At 
length, about nine o’clock, Agnes bade her little 
brothers and sisters go to bed. They had been 
trained to obedience, and all, at the voice of their 
eldest sister, went off fearfully to their cots. Some 
time in the course of the evening (but it was 
late, and after midnight) the moon arose, and 
shone brightiy, illuminating those desert paths 
amid which, during the hours of darkness, the 
poor wanderers had perished ! 

During the night and the following morning 
came a further and heavier fall of snow, by which 
the poor children were completely imprisoned and 
cut off from all possibility of communicating with 
their next neighbours. Their parents did not 
return. For some hours they clung to the hope 
that the extreme severity of the night had induced 
them to sleep in Langdale, but this hope faded 
away as the day advanced. They knew that if 
their father (an active man of ready resourees) 
had been living, he would not have failed, by some 
means, to force a road back to his family. The 
poor desolate little ones became every hour more 
painfully convinced that they were orphans, and 
as night again drew on, they huddled together 
round their hearth-fire of peats, and held their lit- 
tle family council upon what was best to be done. 
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They could not but know that if they should be 
confined many days to the house, starvation must 
inevitably overtake them, and that their only 
chance of escape lay in contriving to make their 
situation known. 

Meantime, the little matronly Agnes, though | 
full of fears, and terribly alarmed when she looked | 
out from the cottage door to the dreadful fells | 
where in all probability her parents were lying | 
dead, yet exerted herself to take all the mea- | 
sures that she could think of as most prudent, 
under the circumstances. She recollected (she | 
afterwards said to Miss Wordsworth) that the | 
snow which blocked them in would also keep away | 
the bad men who sometimes frightened them by | 
their intrusion; and she knew that if she could, 
by any chance, make one of the neighbours ac- 
quainted with their situation, they would soon be 
relieved and cared for. These thoughts somewhat 
cheered her, and she made her little charge (except- 
ing the two youngest, who were not of an age to 
join the rest) kneel down, and say the prayers 
which they had been taught, after which the ad- 
mirable little creature addressed herself to every 
domestic task that could prove useful to them in 
a long captivity. 

First of all, upon recollecting that the clock 
was nearly going down, she wound it up. Next, 
she took all the milk which remained from what 
her mother had provided for the children’s use 
during her absence, of which there was, fortu- 
nately, enough for two days’ consumption (milk 
being plentiful in Grasmere)—this she took and 
scalded so as to prevent it from turning sour. 
She next examined the meal-chest ; made the com- 
mon oatmeal porridge of the country, but put all 
the children (the two youngest excepted) upon 
short allowance; and in order to reconcile them to 
this stinted measure, she found a little hoard of flour, 
part of which she baked for them upon the hearth 
into little cakes, and this unusual delicacy was, for 
them, a small feast. She next resolved, before 
night came on again, and ere another snow-storm 
should make it impossible, to issue out of doors. 
Her first care there was, with the help of her two 
little brothers, to carry in from the peat-stack as 
much as would serve them for a week’s consump- 
tion, and this done, she examined the potatoes 
that were buried in dry fern ; these were not many, 
and she thought it better only to take enough of 
them for one meal, lest the heat of the cottage 
should spoil them if kept in-doors. 

Having thus made all the provision possible 
for supporting their own lives, she next turned her 
attention to the cow, which, from being badly fed, 
or from some other cause, yielded but a small 
supply of milk. Her chief anxiety was to get 
down the hay for the cow’s food from a loft above 
the outhouse, and in this she succeeded but 
imperfectly ; however, she managed, for that night 
at least, to put the animal ina condition of warmth 
and comfort. Then, as it was becoming dark by 
the time all this was done, she retreated into the 
cottage, and fastening the door, sat down to 
undress the two youngest children, and laid them 
carefully and comfortably in their snug nests 
upstairs, where she sung them to sleep. ‘The rest 
she kept up to bear her company till the clock told 
them it was midnight, up to which time she 





cherished a lingering hope that some shout from 
the hills above might possibly, even yet, reach 
their ears. Alas! no shout was heard; and, as the 
last thing for that night, Agnes took precautions 


| against the drifting of the snow within the door 


and imperfect window, which had caused them 
some discomfort the day before; and finally, she 
adopted the proper measures for preventing their 
fire from becoming extinguished during the hours 
when she was asleep. 

The second night passed, and morning dawned 
again, bringing with it no better prospects. The 
change was rather for the worse; for the snow had 
greatly increased in quantity, and the drifts seemed 
far more formidable! That day passed like the 
first, the young ones remaining quiet and tolerably 
comfortable, and Agnes calling on the elder ones 
to say their prayers in succession, morning and 
night. 

A third day came, and either on that, or the 
fourth, a prospect of hope appeared. The arrange- 
ment of the snow-drifts had shifted during the 
night ; and it seemed just possible that a road into 
Grasmere might be found. Agnes, accompanied by 
the little boys, succeeded with difficulty in pick- 
ing a way, at length reaching the other side of the 
hill, which, being more sheltered from the weather, 
afforded a comparatively easy path. Here she 
sent back her brothers, and proceeded on alone to || 
the nearest house accessible. 

It will readily be supposed that the poor child’s 
sad tale excited the deepest compassion, and the 
tidings spread like wildfire, that George and 
Sarah Green had not been seen by their children 
since the day of the Langdale sale. . Within little 
more than half an hour, all the men of Grasmere 
assembled at the small cluster of cottages called 
* Kirktown,” and, after a short consultation as to 
the plan of operations, sixty at least set off, with 
the speed of alpine hunters, to the hills. The 
dangers of the undertaking were considerable ; and 
for three days at least, if not for a longer period, 
the search was ineffectual. The zeal of the people 
however, was not slackened; they resolved that 
they would go on till they succeeded. At length 
sagacious dogs were taken up, and about noonday 
a shout from one of the heights, repeated from 
band to band, announced that the bodies were 
found. George Green was lying at the bottom of 
& precipice from which he had fallen. Sarah was 
found at the summit of the precipice, and by 
laying together the various indications that were 
discovered, it seemed probable that the husband 
(after wrapping his wife in his own great coat) had 
gone forward to reconnoitre the ground, and in 
endeavouring to accomplish this purpose, had 
fallen over the precipice, which was only a few 
yards from the place where the poor woman was 
lying. 

It was supposed, from the calculations of the 
shepherds best acquainted with the ground and 
the range of sound under the circumstances, that 
Sarah might have caught at intervals the groans 
of her unhappy husband, and, whether it were so 
or not, in all probability the wild cries heard 
towards midnight in Langdale-head, announced 
the agonizing moment which brought to her 
heart the conviction of her utter desolation and 
final abandonment to her solitary and inevitable 
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| have saved himself, without any very great diffi- 


| heart allowed him to desert his feeble companion, 
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fate. It was the general impression of the vale, 
that had George been unencumbered he might 


culty, and that even had his conscience or his 


he might in all likelihood have succeeded in re- 
gaining the route. His wife must have greatly 
disabled him by clinging to his arm for support, | 
and she was of a character rather to depress his | 





|| courage and fortitude by her prognostications of | 
| evil, than to impart to him consolation and hope. | 


Poor woman! she would dwell upon the desolate | 
home, and those darling little faces which in this | 


| world she was to see no more; and, unintention- | 
| ally, would rob the brave man’s heart of its | 


| courage, as well as clog his animal resources. 


| Those who knew her best said, that could the | 


| love and bounty which with such profusion were 


‘| the bitterness of death itself sweetened, and have | 
| been able to meet her fate with submission. 


| after they were found; and the day happened to 


| ground; but the azure of the sky was unobscured 
|| by a cloud, and a golden sunlight shone upon the | 
| hills where the hapless pair had wandered, then | 
| @ howling wilderness but xow a green pastoral 
| lawn in its lower ranges, and a glittering ex- 


| We cannot conclude this narrative better than by | 
| giving to our readers Wordsworth’s memorial 
| stanzas, to which we referred at the commence- 


poor dying mother have foreseen, or her affection- 
ate heart guessed, even the tenth part of that 


showered upon her orphans, she would have felt 


The funeral of the poor Greens was attended 
by all the vale: it took place about eight days 


be one of the most lovely in point of weather. 
Some snow still remained in patches on the 


panse of virgin snow in its higher. 

After the solemn ceremony was over, a regular 
distribution of the children was made amongst the 
wealthitr families of the vale. There was, indeed, 


For any Gwelling-place of man 
As vainly did they seek. 

Ile perish’ ; and a voice was heari— 
The widow’s lonely shriek. 


Not many steps, and she was left 
A body without life— 

A few short steps were the chain that bound 
The husband to the wile. 


O darkness of the grave! how deep, 
After that living night— 

That last and dreary living one 
Of sorrow and afiright ! 


O sacred marriage-bed of death ! 
‘That keeps them side by side, 

In bond of peace, in bond of love 
That may not be untied !” 





ASPIRATIONS OF A PARENT. 


Ou, let thy wisdom guide our thoughts and conduct | | 


from thee, and guard it well. May we love it as our | 
flesh and blood, but not adore it as an idol. Teach us 
to commit it to the best Friend by daily prayer; and 
in its behalf may we present to thee from hour to 
hour the sweet incense of praise. If we are spared to 
see it ripen into manhood, may we mingle tenderness 
with needful correction. May we be at hand with 
salutary advice, feel more anxiety for its eternal than 
its temporal condition, bring it to an acquaintance 
with thy will, and in our own behaviour exemplify the 
precepts we give. If our own hearts are worldly, 
spiritualize them; and help us, with a view to the 
happiness of our dear infant as well as our own, to 
renew the resolutions we have forgotten, and to cleave 
to thee with fuller purpose of heart. Oh, let our child 





a perfect struggle to obtain one of the children | 
amongst all who had the means for undertaking | 
such a trust; and even the poorest offered their | 


mite towards the expenses of the case. Eventually, 
they were all settled in comfortable homes, and 
ample provision was made of a pecuniary nature 


for their wants; funds being raised to an amount | 


that was judged amply sufficient. And thus, in 


the brief space of a fortnight, a household that | 


seemed sheltered from harm by health and strength, 


innocence and integrity, and for whom many | 


happy years of life and usefulness might have been 
anticipated, came to be utterly broken up. George 
and Sarah Green slept in Grasmere churchyard, 


never more to need the light of the sun or of the | 


moon to guide their way; their poor children 


were seattered among: the homes of others; while | 


their forsaken abode, after being shut up for a 
season, finally passed into the hands of strangers. 


| ment of our article. 


* Who weeps for strangers? Many wept 
For George and Sarah Green ; 
Wept for that pair’s unhappy fate, 
Whose graves may here be seen. 


By night, upon these stormy fells, 
Did wife and husband roam ; 

Six little ones at home had left, 
And could not find that home! 


live before thee! Strengthen his body, and let him 
be nourished by food and care. Save him from acci- 

dents. Give us to behold in due time the dawning of *| 
| reason, as well as the growth of his outward frame. 
We lament that apostacy of our first parents which 
| entails upon all not merely sorrow and death, but also 
| sin. We expect this beloved of our souls will discover 
| in afew years the depravity of his nature. Oh that 
thou wouldst correct evil passions! Render him 
| tractable and obedient. Furnish him with capacity, 
opportunity, and inclination to learn that which is 
good. Direct him in the choice of a suitable occupa- 
| tion. Let him not fall in with basecompanions. Let | 

discretion guide him. May he in early life obtain a 
| view of his corruption, exercise godly sorrow, believe | 
in Christ for salvation, and depart from all iniquity. 
May he be useful, and deem it his mercy to be so. | 

May he not covet high things. May his chief 
anxiety be to glorify thee, in every situation through 
which he may move. 

Let him never despise the poor, or flatter the great. 
O God! if thy grand purposes are veering to their 
accomplishment, wilt thou not assign him some post 
in thy cause? At least, seal thy pardon on his heart, 
and may he call thee Father here below, and in thy 
| highest heavens. 

If he survive his parents, may they die in the 
persuasion of thy love, in the certainty that their son 
| is acting well, and in the high hope that, though 
| death will dissolve this mortal relation, the world to 
come will present them united in one more dear and 
lasting. Thus bless the father, thus bless the mother, 
and thus bless the child; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.—Rev. Joseph Hughes. 




















in relation to this child. May we take it as a trust || 
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LIFE OF THE CITY PREACHER, 


A MAN in the country may, and often does, work in- 
cessantly and up to the measure of his strength; and acity 
clergyman can do no more than that. Yet the labour of 
a city pastor is more exacting, and more exhaustive of 
nervous vitality. Unless he shuts himself up, and bar 
and bolt his seclusion, he knows nothing either of leisure 
or rest, in the sense of quietness and being let alone. 
The very roar of the street is an imperceptible excitement. 
To walk through the thoroughfares; to see the rush, and 
whirl, and anxious haste of so many men, imparts some- 
thing of anxious haste or feverishness to his mind. Then 
there is an endless succession of things to be done that 
require time for the doing, but leave nothing to show 
at the end of the week. There are committees and con- 
sultations, there are private meetings, there are new move- 
ments to be initiated and old ones to be kept up. Every- 
body has everything to do, and clergymen are the ones 
expected to advise everybody about everything that does 
not come within limitation of business partnerships. The 
sick have a right to the minister. If they be strangers, 
and poor—a yet better right. The poor have a right to 
expect that he, at least, will have concern for them. The 
afflicted look to him. Those who are in comfort, whose 
friends are good counsellors, do not know how many 
thousands there are in the city that have no one to go to. 
A widow wishes to put her boy to a good trade: who shall 
advise her? who shall ascertain for her if the place 
thought of be safe, and the man honourable? A young 
man is run down and discouraged; lacks a place and 
means of livelihood: where, among strangers, can he 
find help, if ministers do not give it to him? Parents are 
troubled about their children, just passing the crisis of 
life; they are not boys any longer, nor are they men. It 
is a help and a comfort, if they have not better advisers, to 
go to their minister. 

One sort of men think of clergymen simply as the 
preachers of sermons. They think their life and labour is 
deep and subtile—study through the week, and utterance 
on Sunday. Others think of clergymen simply in their 
relations to public enterprises. They ought to lead here 
and lead there. They ought to appear in this meeting, 
and in that. If a man does not preach ably he is good for 
nothing, some think. If heis not a reformer, a thorough 
progressive, then others think he is worse than useless. 
Now, we surely wish every minister was a good and able 
preacher ; and we wish the conscience-necessity of every 
minister to lead his people, and, as far as his influence al- 
lowed, the community, in all well-considered advanced 
movements. But these are not all his functions. These 
are the public aspects. His private work, his ten thousand 
services to individuals, to the unfriended, the tempted, the 
poor, the afflicted, the perplexed; the giving of counsel to 
the weak, encouragement to the desponding; the taking 
care of men one by one, and in detail, as well as generic 
and wholesome movements for communities and mankind, 
constitute an immense proportion of his labour. It is 
that part that takes the most out of him in time, strength, 
and nerves, It is that which he feels more than study or 
speaking. It is that of which his people have the least 
conception. They naturally judge by what they see, and 
they see that which is in the pulpit and on the platform. 

It is six o’clock in the morning. The day is begun. 
The family are emerging. Breakfast will be ready in half 
an hour. The bell rings. A man has called thus early, 
for fear you might be out. You despatch his business. 
Sitting down to breakfast, the bell rings, and the servant 
says the man will wait. But what pleasure can one have 
at a meal with a man up-stairs waiting for him, and the 
consciousness of hastening the coffee and toast on their 
way? Yourunup. Can you marry acouple at so and 
so? That is settled. Prayers are had with the family. 
The bell rings once, twice, three times. When you rise, 
there are five persons waiting for you in the front parlour. 
A young man from the country wishes your name on his 
circular for a school. A young woman is failing in health 
by confinement to sewing; does not know what to do; 





behind in rent ; cannot get away to the country ; does not 
wish charity; only wishes some one to enable her to 
break away from a state of things that will in six months 
kill her. Another called to inquire after a friend of whom 
he has lost sight. While he is attending to these, the 
bell is active, and other persons take the places of those 
that go. A kind woman calls in behalf of a boarder, who 
is out of a place, desponding, will throw himself away if 
he cannot get some means of livelihood. Another calls to 
know if he will not visit a poor family in great distress in 
—— street. A good and honest-looking man comes next; 
is out of work; has “heard that ‘your riverance’ is a 
kind man,” etc. Another man wants to get his family out 
from Ireland; can pay half, if some one will intercede 
with ship owners to trust him the balance. A stranger 
has died, and a sexton desires a clergyman’s services, 
Several persons desire religious conversation. It is after 
ten o'clock. A moment’s lull. You catch your hat, and 
run out. Perhaps you have forgotten some appointment. 
You betake yourself to your study, not a little flurried by 
the contrariety of things which you have been considering. 
You return to dine. There are five or six persons waiting 
for you. At tea you find others, also, with their divers 
necessities, 

This is not overdrawn ; and for months of the year it 
is far underdrawn. There is no taxation comparable to an 
incessant various conversation with people for whom you 
must think, devise, and for whose help you feel yourself 
often utterly incompetent. 

Yet it is right that people should have some one to go 
to. It is right that Christian ministers should be the 
persons. It is religion in its form of benevolence, thus to 


stand on the side of weakness, want, ignorance, repentant 
wickedness—for their relief.—American Paper. 


THE OLD TUNE. 


A youne@ man had wandered far from his home, and 
far also from the promise of his childhood. His religious 
culture seemed to have been in vain, so far as related to 
the conversion of his heart and the sanctification of his 
life to the service of God. He was passing in a steamer 
up the Hudson river, when standing near the wheel-house 
he heard some one within whistling a tune, with which 
he had been familiar from his childhood in his home in 
England. It was a tune attached to sacred words in his 
memory, and at once, with an inconceivable power, the 
solemn verses rushed into his mind, and with them all the 
religious associations of his childhood. The effect upon 
him was overwhelming and decisive. Powerful con- 
victions of sin followed: a humble penitent, he sought 
and obtained pardon at the hand of God. Called after- 
wards to the work of the ministry, he became a faithful 
and successful preacher of the gospel, and not long ago, 
having finished the work that was given him to do, and 
kept the faith, with peculiar Christian triumph, he con- 
quered the last enemy, and received the crown of life. 
The bread thus cast every sabbath upon the waters will 
not fail to return, though delayed for many days.—Jbid. 


CHARLES IV AND THE WatcueEs.—Charles the Fourth, 
after his abdication, amused himself in his retirement at 
St. Juste by attempting to make a number of watches go 
exactly together. Being constantly foiled in this attempt, 
he exclaimed: “ What a fool have I been to neglect wy 
own concerns, and to waste my whole life in a vain 
attempt to make all men think alike on matters of 
religion, when I cannot even make a few watches keep 
time together. 


Tne Scriptures atways Frrsu.—The venerable 
Dr. Woods, in addressing the students at Andover, said, 
that when he commenced his duties as Professor of 
Theology, he feared that the frequency with which he 
should have to pass over the same portions of Scripture 
would abate the interest in his own mind in reading them ; 
but, after more than fifty years of study, it was his expe- 
rience that with every class his interest increased. 
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